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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 
(Continued. ) 


As the autumn advanced, the waters were 
covered with innumerable wild few!; which 
with the addition of corn, beans and pump- 
kins procured from the Indians, changed 
hunger into luxury, and abaggd the rage for 
abandoning the country. Smith had been 
once up the river Chickahamony, but be- 
cause he had not penetrated to its source, 
exceptions were made to his conduct as too 
dilatory. This imputation he determined to 
remove. In his next voyage, he went so 
high that he was obliged to cut the trees, 
which had fallen into the river, to make his 
way through as far as his boat could swim. 
He then left her in a safe place, ordering 
his men not to quit her until his return; 
then taking two of them, and two Indians 
for guides, he proceeded in one of their 
canoes to the meadows at the river’s head; 
and leaving his two men with the canoe he 
went with his Indian guides across the mea- 
dows. A party of 300 Indians below had 
watched the motions of the boat. They first 
surprised the straggling crew, and made one 
of them prisoner, from whom they learned 
that Smith was above. They next found the 
men whom he had left with the canoe, asleep 
by a fire, and killed them; then having dis- 
covered Smith, they wounded him in the 
thigh with an arrow. Finding himself thus as- 
saulted and wounded, he bound one of his 
Indian guides with his garters to his left 
arm, and made use of him as a shield, whilst 
he dispatched three of his enemies and 
wounded some others. He was retreating to 
his canoe, when regarding his enemies more 
than his footsteps, he suddenly plunged with 
his guide into an oozy creek, and stuck fast 
in the mud. The Indians astonished at his 
bravery did not approach him, till almost 
dead with cold, he threw away his arms, and 
begged them to draw him out, which they 

did and Jed him to the fire, where his slain 
companions were lying. This sight admon- 
‘shed him what he was to expect. Being 
revived by their chafing his benumbed limbs, 
he called for their chief, Opechankanow, 
King of Pamunkee, to whom he presented 
his ivory compass and dial. The vibrations 
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of the needle, and the fly under the glass, | 
which they could see but not touch, afforded 
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them much amusement; and Smith having 
learned something of their language, partly 
by means of that, and partly by signs, enter- 
tained them with the nature and uses of the 
instrument; and gave them such a lecture 
on the motions of the heavens and earth, as 
amazed them, and suspended for a time the 
execution of their purpose. At length, curi- 
osity being satiated, they fastened him to a 
tree, and prepared to dispatch him with their 
arrows. At this instant the chief holding up 
the compass which he esteemed as a divinity, 
they laid aside their arms, and forming a 
military procession, led him in triumph to 
their village Orapaxe. The order of their 
march was thus: they ranged themselves in 
a single file, the king in the midst, before 
him were borne the arms taken from Smith 
and his companions; next after the king came 








the prisoner held by three stout savages, 
and on each side a file of six. When they 
arrived at the village, the old men, women, 
and children, came out to receive them; after 
some manoeuvres, which had the appearance 
of regularity, they formed themselves round 
the king and his prisoner, into a circle, danc- 
ing and singing, adorned with paint, furs and 
feathers, brandishing their rattles, which 
were made of the tails of rattle snakes. Af- 
ter three dances, they dispersed, and Smith 
was led to a long hut, guarded by forty men. 
There he was so plentifully feasted with 
bread and venison, that he suspected their 
intention was to fatten and kill him. One of 
ithe Indians, to whom Smith had formerly 
given beads, brought him a garment of furs 
to defend him from the cold. Another, whose 
son was then sick and dying, attempted to 
kill him, but was prevented by the guard. 
Smith being conducted to the dying youth, 
told them that he had a medicine at Jumes- 
town, which would cure him, if they wouid 
let him fetch it; but they had another design, 
which was to surprise the place, and make 


liberty, with as much land and as many 
women as would content him. Smith magni- 
fied the difficulty and danger of their at- 
tempt, from the ordinance, mines and other 














defences of the place, which exceedingly | 





use of him as a guide. To induce him to | 
perform this service, they promised him his | 


terrified them, and to convince them of the 
truth of what he told them, he wrote on a 
leaf of his pocket book an inventory of what 
he wanted, with some directions to the peo- 
ple at the fort how to affright the messen- 
gers who went to deliver the letter. They 
returned in three days, reporting the ter- 
ror into which they had been thrown, and 
when they produced the things for which he 
had written the whole company were aston- 
ished at the power of his divination by the 
speaking leaf. 

After this they carried him through several 
nations, inhabiting the banks of the Potow- 
mack and Rapahanock, and at length brought 
him to Pamunkee; where they performed a 
strange ceremoney, by which they intended 
to divine whether his intention toward them 
was friendly or hostile. The manner of it 
was this: early in the morning a great fire 
was made in a long house, and a mat spread 
on each side, on one of which he was placed 
and the guard retired. Presently, an Indian 
priest, hideously painted and dressed in furs 
and snake skins, came skipping in, and after 
a variety of uncouth noises and gestures, 
drew a circle with meal round the fire. 
Then came in three more in the same fright- 
ful dress, and after they had performed their 
dance, three others. They all sat opposite to 
him in a line, the chief priest in the midst. 
After singing a song, accompanied with the 
music of their rattles, the chief priest laid 
down five grains of corn, and after a short 
speech three more; this was repeated till the 
fire was encircled. Then continuing the in- 
cantation, he laid sticks between the divi- 
sions of the corn. The whole day was spent 
in these ceremonies, with fasting; and at 
night a feast was prepared of the best meats 
which they had. The same tricks were re- 
peated the two following days. They told 
him that the circle of meal represented their 
country, the circle of corn the sea shore, 
and the sticks his country; they did not ac- 
quaint him, or he has not acquainted us 
with the result of the operation; but he ob- 
served that the gunpowder which they bad 
taken from him, was laid up ainong their corn, 


| to be planted the next spring. 


After these ceremonies, they breught him 
to the emperor Powhatan, who received him 


in royal state, clothed in a robe of racoon skins. 
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seated on a kind of throne, elevated above the 
floor of a large hut, in the midst of which was 
a fire; at each hand of the prince sat two beau- 
iiful girls, his daughters, and along each side 
of the house a row of his councillors, painted 
and adorned with feathers and shells. At 
Smith’s entrance a great shout was made. 
The queen of Apamatox, brought him water 
io wash his hands, and another served him 
with a bunch of feathers instead of a towel. 
Ifaving feasted him after their manner, a 
long consultation was held, which being 
ended, two large stones were brought in, on 
one of which his head was laid, and clubs 
were lifted up to beat out his brains. At 
this critical moment, Pocahontas, the king’s 
favorite daughter, flew to him, took his head 
in her arms, and laid her own upon it. Her 
tender entreaties prevailed. The king con- 
sented that Smith should live, to make hatch- 
cts for him and ornaments for her. 

Two days after, Powhatan caused him to 
be brought to a distant house; where, after 
another threatening, he confirmed his pro- 
mise, and told him he should return to the 
fort, and send him two pieces of cannon 
and a grindstone, for which he would give 
him the country of Capahousick, and forever 
esteem him as his son. Twelve guides ac- 
companied him, and he arrived at Jamestown 
the next day. According to the ‘stipulation, 
two guns and a large grindstone were offer- 
ed them; but having in vain tried to lift them 
they were content to let them remain in their 
place. Smith, however, had the guns loaded, 
and discharged a volley of stones at a tree 
covered with icicles. The report and effect 
confounded them; but being pacified with a 
few toys, they returned, carrying presents to 
Powhatan and his daughter of such things 
as gave them entire satisfaction. After this 
adventure, the young princess, Pocahontas, 
frequently visited the plantation, with her 
attendants, and the refreshments which she 
brought from time to time proved the means 
of saving many lives, which otherwise would 
have been lost. 

Smith's return happened at another critical 


juneture. The colony was divided into par- 
tics, and the malcontents were again pre- | 


paring to quit the country. His presence a 
third time defeated the project; in revenge 
for which they meditated to put him to death, 
under pretence that he had been the means 
of murdering the two men who went with 
him in the canoe; but by a proper application 
of valor and strength, he put his accusers 
under confinement, till an opportunity pre- 
sented for sending them as prisoners to 
(To be continued.) 
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England. 


Forwardness nips affection in the bud. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER IL. 

(Continued. ) 
Haste, haste, Orlando, carve on ev’ry tree, 
The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she. 

* Shakspeare. 

We have already said that Linhault and 
Fiaurice crossed the bridge, when they left 
the scene of rustic festivity, where the beauty 
of Roselle had so impressed the mind of the 
young baron. 
Invited by the coolness of the weather 
and the healthful fragrance of the dewy 
ground, they walked on admiring the beau- 
ties of retiring nature, over which the moon 
“her silver mantle threw,’ while millions 
of gems studded the azure arch of heaven, 
until the frowning front of a majectic forest, 
as it reard its awful brow above the level 
glebe, arrested their progress. 
Linhault was particularly struck with the 
sight. He had never before during his resi- 
dence at Sobeiski castle been across the river, 
and now the solemn grandeur of the scene 
filled him with sentiments of the most pro- 
found veneration. 
“ Observe, Flaurice,” he exclaimed, ‘the 
lessening summit of yon towering oak. Hark! 
how its leafy honors rattle to the western 
breeze, while its firm trunk seems to defy 
the rage of elements! and yet if the Eternal 
but unpinion his tempests and mount upon 
the vehicles of the whirlwind, the monarch 
of the woods shakes in his lodgement, and 
often thunders from his pride!” 

This appeal to the understanding even of 
Flaurice, was so forcible that it could not 
pass unnoticed. 

“True, my lord,” he replied, “how can any 
rational being look upon surrounding nature. 
and in a moment of reflection declare his con- 
viction that all things came by chance!” 

“In the hour of security from danger,” 
answered his master, “ the pretended atheist 
will mock the existence of a Deity, but 
when that Deity throws round the thunders 
of his anger, show me a coward more pale 
faced than the atheist!” 

They now passed through the glade and 
entered the bosom of the wood; where a 
lucid rill rippled through some scattered 
fragments of a rock, upon one of which 
seating themselves, Linhault took out his 
tablets, and being unable to banish Roselle 
from his mind, penned the following stanza, 
which he found to be an acrostic. 





Rash youth! desist, nor think of love, 
Or hope to gain the gentle fair; 
Shall she for Linhault cruel prove? 


SSS, ————_—_——_———__ 
Learn there *s one that claims her truth, 
Leopold ’s the promised youth, 

Evade the danger, then, and shun despair! 


Though this was salutary advice under the 
erroneous opinion which he formed, in con- 
sequence of the relation of Flaurice, yet he 
found himself unable to profit by it; for on 
reading it over once or twice, he perceived 
that the name of Roselle had crept in, and 
he sighed at this repeated proof that it was 
impossible to banish her from his mind. 

They sat some moments silent, when 
Flaurice reminding his lord that they ought 
to think about returning, he immediately 
arose and proceeded to retrace his way to- 
ward the bridge; when their progress was 
arrested by the sound of soft vocal music 
floating on the air. It was Roselle. Linhault 
followed the delightful sound, and reached 
the water’s edge, as she, seated on the op- 
posite side, had just finished her second 
stanza; and when she commenced the third, 
he was ravished with the sweetness and 
clear melody of her voice, totally ignorant 
that she was the pretty country girl that had 
so charmed his heart a short time. before; 
for, though the stream was not very wide, 
yet the moon had now began to hide her 
borrowed lustre behind the bosom of the 
showerful clouds that overcast the heavens, 
in consequence of which he could not so 
clearly distinguish her person. 

When she completed the third stanza, he 
listened eagerly for the commencement of a 
fourth, but waited only a few minutes when 
he beheld the object of his admiration pre- 
cipitated into the water! 

The noble nature of the youth needed na 
monitor to urge him; the goodness of his 
heart impelled him ever to hasten to the 
relief of the distressed. Misfortune never so- 
licited his assistance in vain, for he was ready 
on all occasions to administer consolation. 

Without a thought of the danger to which 
himself would be exposed, he considered 
only the hapless, helpless situation of the 
female; he instantly, therefore, threw off his 
fur cloak, and pulling off his boots, which 
the coolness of his mind immediately sug- 
gested would prevent his rendering any ef- 
fectual assistance to the object of his solici- 
tude, plunged into the water, followed eve? 
by his squire, who scorned to see a female 
suffer, and his master in danger, without 
sharing the distress and peril; but the cul 
rent, which set directly on the same short 
from which they started, prevented Flaurice: 
who was neither as strong nor as expert # 
swimming as his lord, from reaching the 
spot, and the poor fellow was obliged to "™ 
turn, beholding the young baron with the 

















Envious, misguided boy, forbear! 


greatest anxiety. 
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In the mean time the brave Linhault, 
stemming with undaunted resolution the 
resisting current, determined to save the 
drowning maid or perish in the attempt, 
reached the spot where the fair Roselle was 
sinking for the third time. He caught her 
by the hair, and raising her as gently as 
possible, caught her round the waist with 
his left arm, while with his right he kept 
her and himself from sinking, and suffered 
the current to carry them both on shore 
where it might, where Flaurice stood ready 
to receive the fair but senseless burthen 
from the arms of the fatigued Linhault. 

What was the joy of the youth, mingled 
with fear for the safety of her life, when in 
the female he had snatched from the very 
jaws of death, he recognised the maid that 
during the rustic amusements had so rivet- 
ted his attention and fascinated his heart! 

He now blessed the happy chance that 
caused him to loiter so long from his home; 
“ and thrice blessed,” cried he, “be the sweet 
voice that arrested my return!” He almost 
wished that the danger had been greater, 
that he might have undergone a greater risk 
in rescuing her from almost inevitable fate. 

Roselle gave no signs of an approaching 
recovery of her senses, and it was impossi- 
ble to bear her to the cottage. They there- 
fore, to preserve her from the night damps, 
conveyed her to the friendly shelter of the 
wood from whence they were coming when 
led by her music to her preservation, and 
Linhault delicately used every means in his 
power to restore animation to the lovely 
sufferer. He pressed the water from her 
cloathes, and wrapping her tenderly in his 
Russian fur cloak, she began in a short time 
to exhibit symptoms of returning sense. 

A heavy sigh preceded her recovery, and 
upon opening her eyes she was at first as- 
tonished, but recollection soon flushed upon 
her mind, and being informed by Flaurice 
with conscious pride and accustomed exag- 
geration, of her extreme danger and of his 
master’s intrepidity, she attempted to thank 
Linhault, who sat on the ground supporting 
her, but overcome by her weakness, and at 
that moment the thought of the anguish 
of her parents rushing forcibly upon her 
memory, she was unable to support her 
feelings, and fainted in his arms. 

Laying her on the leafy ground, the youth 
soon restored her, and fondly conjured her 
to dismiss all her fears. 

“Soon your afflicted parents shall be in- 
formed of your safety,” said he, “and I pledge 
my honor to conduct you safely to their 
arms, or perish with you!” 

“ But their anguish,” said the affectionate 
daughter, “ has already killed them! It was 
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too much for them to bear, and I fear the 
knowledge of my rescue will come to their 
ears too late!” 

The soft and soothing accents of Linhault, 
who used every persuasion to mitigate her 
grief, at length quieted her apprehensions, 
and they set forward to return home. 

But during this time Braubenski had 
missed his child, searched in vain for her, 
and had left his cottage during the storm to 
seek her. | 

Through the severity of the tempest our 
hero and heroine sought their way to the | 
bridge, but the storm had destroyed it, and 
they were obliged to return to the shelter 





else but the imperfection of human nature, 
the great fountain whence all the frailties of 
men continually flow. Numerous are the ex- 
amples which press in upon us and confirm 
the melancholy fact. When a man makes 
open. profession of certain principles, whe 
ther moral, political or religious, and at the 
same time acts in diametrical opposition to 
such profession, have we not a sufficient 


| proof that he is indeed an inconsistent ani- 


mal? There are many who venture to rally 
those around them to the exercise of virtu 
ous actions, vociferating with all apparent 
zeal in the praise of morality, whose private 
conduct is totally repugnant to their public 





of the forest, and pass the night under the 
poor covering of the leafy trees! 


Roselle overcome with fatigue in spite of || 


her unwillingness sunk into a profound sleep, 
while the more fatigued Linhault determin- 
ed to watch her till morning. 

Flaurice, regardless of the weather, laid 
his head against the body of a tree, and 
snored “the night away,” and when the 
streaks of morning broke upon the eastern 
sky, being awakened and dispatched by his 
master for assistance, found Braubenski, as 
already described. 

Braubenski now rowed his dear Roselle 
across the river, and immediately returned 
for Linhault and his squire. The open and 
unaffected manners of the former complete- 
ly eradicated suspicion from the peasant’s 
mind, and when meeting the servants which 


Ferresburgh had dispatched in search of | 


him, Linhault bade them an affectionate 
adieu, the father requested to have an op- 
portunity of thanking him at the cottage for 
his rescuing his child from the arms of des- 
truction. 

To this Linhault readily assented, and 
they parted mutually pleased with each other. 

UBALDO. 
(To be continued. ) 
—_——»_ +o 
For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 

Man has been justly called, the most in- 
consistent being in the universe, and indeed 
there is no truth more incontrovertible. This 
is evident in almost all the affairs of life and 
among every description of persons. We be- 
hold this disposition in the overflowing cup 
of prosperity; and it is here, that the high, 
the low, the rich and the poor stand on equal 
ground. 

Inconsistencies in the conduct of men are 
not exhibited merely in their intercourse 
with others, but the actions of individuals 
relative to their personal concerns are mark- 
ed with perfect incoherence and perpetual 





declarations; concerning these, correct rea- 


of hypocrisy. Such characters should learn, 


| Son cannot hesitate to pronounce a verdict 
' 
] 


| that he who wishes to promote by precept 


what he fails to promulgate by example, will 
receive for his pains all the perplexities of 
disappointment. This truth is so well con- 
firmed by daily experience, that to say any 
thing farther is quite unnecessary. Incon- 
sistency may be called hypocrisy, and in fact 
the terms may be considered as synonymous. 
For he whose actions are at continual vari- 
ance must of necessity practise deception. 
Of all the base appendages to the human 
character, this is certainly one of the most 
despicable; it reduces man to a level with 
| beings of inferior order in many respects, 
and it is undoubtedly a frequent and cease- 
| less cause of numerous evils which infest 
our race. It is that most prominent link in 
the great chain which mingles sorrow with 
our sweetest pleasures and embitters the 
existence of thousands. It is this which buoys 
up the villain’s courage in the highway, and 
it is this which hoists the pirate’s flag at sea. 
It lays projects to entrap the unsuspecting 
and to delude the innocent. It corrupts the 
happiness of private life; and is not content 
with this; it rushes into the public councils 
of the state and defiles the sacred temple. 
The most ardent zeal in the best of causes 
is too often masked with the veil of hypo- 
crisy. Many, whose finer feelings are touch- 
ed with some melancholy exhibitions on the 
stage, whose souls are swelled with compas- 
sion and even overflow, feel no unpleasant 
sensations at refusing to aid the distressed. 
Misers may sympathise with the sons of af- 
fliction, and with forced pity drop a tear; but 
what is this, if it be not hypocrisy? In this 
point of view it is the blackest trait of wretch- 
ed depravity. This despotic tyrant reigns 
with ungovernable sway wherever selfinte- 
rest is uncontrolled. Indeed, it is the very 
offspring of selfish principles, «nd if the | it- 
ter did not exist the former would cease of 
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variations. We can attribute this to nothing | 








course. Selflove has been called the primum 
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mobile of all evil, and its influence is so evi- 
dent in the world, that there is little doubt, 
if this great wheel were arrested in its mo- 
tions, that all nature would experience a re- 
volution. 

«« Dreadful streams its pestilential breath, 
Fang’d like the wolf and all agaunt, it prowls around, 
Squinting its rolling and deluding eyes.” 

A hypocrite must be in continual dread, lest 
in the end his deceptions should be detected 
and all his deeplaid schemes be overtured. 
This being true, his mind must be constant- 
ly uneasy and burthened with unceased anx- 
iety. He is compelled to keep a guard upon 
his tongue, lest by being too loquacious, an 
expression might fall from his lips calcula- 
ted to involve him in difficulty. How pitiable, 
then, is the condition of the man who prac- 
tises hypocrisy! His situation is surely a 
source of grievous perplexity. “If,” says a 
writer, “there be such a thing as perfect 
case and pleasure attainable among men, it 
is certainly to be found only in a freedom 
and openness and security of mind and con- 
versation.” To this assertion the dictates of 
reason and judgment compel us to assent, for 
there can be nothing more unpleasant in com- 
pany, than dissimulation. It broods a thou- 
sand ills, and renders society disagreeable and 


an object not to be desired. T. D. M. 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. II. 


‘* But I discern their flattery from their praise.” 


A few mornings ago, as I sat ruminating 
in my study, I was agreeable surprised by 
the entrance of my friend Gregory Gravity. 
He appeared to labor under something very 
important, and from the extreme length of 
his phiz, I seriously apprehended the death 
of some of his family; but in this I was hap- 
pily disappointed, for instead of a death 
there had been a birth, and Gregory Gravity 
it was, that had brought forth. It appeared, 
that after many agonizing throes, his brain 
had been delivered of the introductory num- 
ber to the Cabinet! Upon a matter of so 
much importance Gregory’ had betaken 
himself to my study, and advancing forward 
put the bantling into my h»nd; L examined 
it closely and soon discovering it to be the 
genuine offspring of my friend, took it into 
favor. 

After having perused the paper, ’twill do 
vastly well, said {, the editor can never re- 
fuse promises so fair; but pray, my friend, 
continued J, have we net promised too much? 
shall we ever be able to perferm half the 
fine things which you have here set forth? 
Gregory at this, putting on a longer face 
than before, in order to add to the weight 





of what he was going to say, opened his 
mouth to this effect: “As long as Peter 
Peaceable continues to uphold the Cabinet, 
there can be no danger, for its readers will 
always find it adorned with the choicest 
gems and most sparkling brilliants of lite- 
rature!” Reader, canst thou believe it, old 
Peter Peaceable felt his heart jump at this 
compliment of his friend; he looked upon 
Gregory as having neither promised too 
little, nor too much, and immediately deter- 
mined to prosecute the work. 

After my friend had left the room, I con- 
tinued thinking on the wonderful effects of 
flattery. Few is the number of those who 
can resist the well mixed dose; it is so ac-- 
commodating to the palate, so tranquillizing 
to the spirits, so sweetening to the disposi- 
tion, and so well calculated to put the man in 
good humor with himself, that we eagerly 
seize upon it for its agreeable effects. It 
hides our faults from our own view, and ex- 
aggerates our virtues, making us esteem 
ourselfes even better than we had before 
imagined. 

“ There is no passion which we so easily 
give into as pride.’ All persons have an in- 
ternal pride which loves to be fed with the 
delicacies of flattery. Flattery, then, is the 
favorite and most powerful instrument of the 
designing; and as those who have favors to 
dispense are obviously the more exposed to 
their arts, they are never in want of atten- 
dants to mix the palatable dose. Although 
the meanest wretch that crawls the earth has 
his little prides and vanities, as well as the 
monarch on his throne, how does he demean 
himself towards those from whom he ex- 
pects bounty? Does he tell the opulent 
gentleman, from whose abundance. his pit- 
tance is secured, that he considers himself 
as good as he? Does he tell him that a beg- 
gar is a man, and deserves to be supported? 
Does he remind him that God has command- 
ed the rich to be merciful to the poor? Dare 
he pour into his ear such truths as these? 
Ah! no; he paints himself as a miserable 
creature, unfit to stand in the presence of 
the great, and tells the rich man how hap- 
py is his condition, and calls him the pecu- 
liarly blessed of Heaven! He emblazons his 
charity, and his virtues in general, and when 
the affluent man has done his duty, Heaven 
is called upon to shower down its choicest 
blessings upon so benevolent a man, so ex- 
cellent a christian! This pleasant tale will 
last forever, and will be rewarded whenever 
it is delivered; and such is the conduct uni- 
versally pursued through the varied scale 
of existence, from the humble walks of 
mendicity, to the polished circle that sur- 
round the august person of majesty. 


Y. 


—$—— Le. 

As much an enemy as I am to deceit, I 
can excuse the playful flatteries of ordinary 
life, when they serve only to exhilarate the 
spirits without degrading the mind. But 
how despicable is he who has reduced flat- 
tery to a refined system! who searches the 
weak string in the bosom of his fellow, and 
harps upon it to the advancement of his 
own interest! When I see a man of this 
character in the act of pouring forth his 
vile and hypocritic adulation, I am satisfied 
that he holds his subject in the most pro- 
found contempt, and is himself a frivolous 
and unmanly knave. 

To be praised, is a thing very different 
from being flattered. To desire the former 
is laudable, for it implies the performance 
of some action which deserves the approba- 
tion of mankind; while the latter is a series 
of falsehoods made up to the taste of the 
person who is to receive them, and best 
calculated to answer the purpose of him by 
whom they are presented. Happy he, who 
in his dealings with men can say, like Dry- 
den, 

‘I discern their flattery from their praise.” 

PETER PEACEABLE., 


For the Repertory. 


“« Virtue and knowledge are the only genuine 
distinetions which render one man superior to an- 
other.” 


A paper which has for its object the pro- 
motion of virtue and knowledge, is deserving 
of applause and encouragement, though it 
should eventually fail in its design. But 
when it has obtained extensive patronage and 
is continued with ability, it becomes highly 
important in its effects, and it may be made 
eminently useful in banishing ignorance and 
vice, encouraging the liberal arts and sci- 
ences as well as establishing a taste for po- 
lite writing. Hence it has an agency in 
forming the moral and literary characters of 
its readers, at the same time we plainly dis- 
cover its influence on the manners and ha- 
bits of society at large. 

The beneficial effects of those periodical 
publications, the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, &c. were nationally conspicuous. Such 
writers as Addison and Johnson, possessed 
dignity of character and solidity of judg- 
"ment sufficient to enable them to stand forth 
disinterested and efficient censors of pre- 
vailing folly and fashionable vice. They were 
not the dupes of party prejudice, nor did 
they stoop to gratify any private pique; thei! 
strictures were made in sincerity and in- 
tended to promote the happiness and welfare 
of the community. Though they could but 
duly appreciate the advantages to be deriv- 





ed from the study of natural philosophy, th¢ 
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arts and sciences, &c. yet the conduct of the 
times required it, and they proved it neces- 
sary, to draw the attention of mankind to 
the study of life and manners, subjects of 
much more importance from their indisso- 
luble connection with individual and public 
happiness. “The truth is,” says a celebrated 
writer, “ that the knowledge of external na- 
ture and the sciences which that knowledge 
requires, is not the great business of the 
human mind. Our intercourse with intel- 
jectual nature is necessary; our speculations 
upon matter are voluntary and at leasure. 
It was the labor of Socrates to turn philo- 
sophy from the study of nature to specula- 
tions upon life. But the innovators whom I 
oppose are turning off the attention from 
life to nature; they seem to think that we 
were placed here to watch the growth of 
plants or the motions of the s¢ars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion, that what we had to 
learn was how to do good and avoid evi.” 
Johnson’s lives. 

Before I take leave of these periodical 
writers it must be observed such was their 
exalted genius and extensive learning that 
they have embraced almost every subject 
which the most copious invention could de- 
vise; and their speculations being at once so 
diffuse and inimitable, they would seem to 
have left nothing for the animadversion of 
future authors. Every day’s experience, how- 
ever, exhibits some new folly or vice which 
calls for the sober reasoning of the moralist 
or the more powerful weapons of the satiri- 
cal champion. Strange itis, that notwithstand- 


plished writers who have ever adorned the 
pages of literature, men of genius and good 
talents should still abandon themselves to 
libertinism, dissipation, and every species of 
vice which disgrace the human character; | 
these acknowledge the necessity of adhering 
to virtue and stability in order to obtain any 
kind of respectability in this life; they are 
also aware of the disgrace and perdition 
which await them in the next. Yet still per- 
sist in the practice of vice, regardless of all 
admonition, and it would seem as if some- 
times, they were cesirous of perverting the 
very harmony of nature, throwing all into 
discord and confusion. “ Habits of libertin- 
ism,” says Paley “ incapacitate and indispose 
the mind for all intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious pleasures, and this is a great loss to 
any man’s happiness.” However this may be 
accounted for, the examples are very nu- 
merous to prove the assertion. Characters in- 
dulging in this vice soon Jose that percep- 
tion of guilt which maintains innocence; 





while that good sense, integrity and honour 
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which distinguish the virtuous, soon become, 
in the sons of libertinism and dissipation, 
completely extinguished. 

It must be a very unpleasant idea to every 
one, to live and die without pursuing any 
other purpose, but that of the low one of 
personal gratification; “no man liveth unto 
himself,” he has something more to do than 
merely indulge in his own little pleasures, 
mean desires or low unworthy passions, the 
dirty family of selfishness. He is entrusted 
with faculties or talents for his own and the 
public good; and however limited his sphere 
of action may be, it is within his power by 
the proper exercise of his intellects to con- 
fer some benefit on his fellow creatures. 
Were the sensual part of mankind to culti- 
vate the powers of reflection they would 
soon discover, (what is confessed by all who 
are capable of exerting the faculties of think- 
ing in their full vigour,) that the enjoyment 
of the understanding far exceeds the plea- 
sures of sense. They would then derive a 
pleasure from their own breasts as rational 
as it is exalted; but always remembering that 
“no one can feel the pleasures of reflection 
who does not enjoy the peace of innocence.” 

Let the conduct of these devotees to vice 
be what it may if they should prove always 
incorrigable, still in the language of Knox 
there is this satisfaction, that “ notwithstend- 
ing the depravity of human nature, virtue 
still appears amiable to the vicious and know- 
ledge to the ignorant, goodness will ever be 
possessed of charms irresistibly captivating,” 
and some lines from an old poct, just now 
recur which, though not poetically elegant, 
are yet so comprehensive and impressive I 
beg leave to offer as a conclusion to this 
essay. 

Virtue alone has that to give, 
Which makes it peace to die or live; 
For if we live, our life is peace, 
And if we die our joys increase. 
But vice can only that supply, 
Which makes it pain to live or die, 
For if we live 'tis pain tomorrow, 
And if we die ’tis endless sorrow. 
CENSOR. 
—s 
For the Repertory. 
“ What will this world come to!” 

There is no expression in more general 
use than “what will this world come to!” 
Old or young, rich or poor, sick or well, all, 
all are wondering “what the world will 
come to.” 

The antiquity of it (the expression) cannot 
be disputed, for I have not the least doubt, 
when our first parents were driven from Pa- 
radise, Eve’s exclamation, as she hooked 
arms with her partner, was, Adam, my dear, 
“what will this world come to!” 





Intelligence is received at a female party 
that Mr. Debonair, a handsome young fel- 
low of twenty two, is married to the old 
and ugly widow Wrinkle of sixty five. Lard’ 
preserve me: simpers one lady, dear me! 
lisps another, how strange! whispers a third, 
and, to cap the climax, a fourth ejaculates, 
“ what will this world come to!” 

Chance introduced me one evening to a 
large company of ladies and genlemen. Af- 
ter the customary ceremony of bowing and 
scraping was concluded, I set myself down 
in a corner of the room by the side of an in- 
timate friend; nearly opposite to me sat a 
young lady whose attractions had collected 
most of the beaux around her, and who was 
conversing in an affable manner (but without 
the least show of affectation) withal, nor 
did she scream or fall into pretended con- 
vulsions when a daring wight pressed his 
lips to hers. Miss Prudy Prim (a virgin lady 
some half dozen years past her grand climac- 
teric) tossing her head and shaking her fan 
about in a most violent manner, expressed 
her amazement, that such indelicate proceed- 
ings should be allowed in genteel company, 
then turning up her eyes, added, in a hypo- 
critical tone, “ what will this world come to!” 
A severe reproof was on the eve of issuing 
from my lips, but, like lady Townly in the 
play, I gulped and swallowed it, for let a fe- 
male do as she will, it is not a man’s business 
to insult her. 

To conclude, in spite of wonderings or 
pregnostications the world has remained 
nearly six thousand years in much the same 
state as ever it was, the same vices and fol- 
lies are still in existence, and mankind are 
now as prone to evil as they were in former 
days. 

For my part I consider myself in duty 
bound to enjoy every pleasure placed within 
my reaeh, else, why are they given me? not 
merely as a temptation to sin? surely not. 

Let the misanthrope rove by moonlight, 





or no light, by the side of “the meander- 
ing stream” or “ recline beneath the ancient 
elm,” there pour forth his griefs, whine and 
sigh as long as he likes. I'l] take the world 
as it goes; and should I ever be rich enough 
to purchase a coach, I will have the follow- 
ing lines on it, in letters of gold, for a motto: 
I'll make the most of life, no time mispend, 
Pleasure ’s the means, and pleasure is the end; 
No spleen, no trouble, shall my time destroy, 
Life ’s but a span, I’ll every inch enjoy. 


MOMUS, JUN. 





+ ee 
As a person’s yes and 79, so all his cha- 
racter. A downright yes and no marks the 
firm, a quick the rapid, and a slow one a cau- 





tious or timid character. 

























































For the Repertory. 


SACRED HARMONY. 
No. IIL. 


Every person who shows respect to others 
is entitled to respect in return. Under this 
impression it is that I offer a short explana- 
tion to an Amateur, in compliance with a de- 
sire intimated by him in the Repertory of 
August 4: that I did not notice him at an ear- 
lier period, arose partly from indisposition 
and partly from indispensable avocations; this 
it is hoped will be accepted as a sufficient 
apology. 

I do not think that I am bound to give the 
precise import of the expressions contained 
in the extract from T. Collyer that he in- 
tended them to convey; nor can I indeed say 
that I can discern his meaning in any other 
way than by taking the whole of his lan- 

-guage in connection; and almost any man 
may do this himself by the help of a good 
dictionary. But I well know the meaning 
which I attached to the terms in question, 
and which induced me to use the quotation; 
and this together with a remark or two the 
Amateur shall have in as few words as is 
consistent with perspicuity. 

_1. The “ maggots” mentioned by Collyer, 
simply mean whimsies, caprices, or odd fan- 
cies. These some professing teachers intro- 
duce into both the theory and practice of 
¢éhurch music (with what motive we shall at 
another time attempt to show) and thus they 
materially injure and sometimes destroy the 
richness and sweetness of some of the best 
music we have. They not only frequently use 
«races of their own in pieces where the ablest 
composers have studiously avoided them; but 
they have sometimes altered the basses of 
tunes in a manner unwarranted by the laws 
of composition, and inconsistent with the 
principles of good taste. 

2. The “tattoos” have reference to that 
beating of the drum which warns or orders 
soldiers to their quarters: hence the music 
that resembles such sounds cannot be accor- 
dant with devotional feelings, or at least 
with those devout affections which ought to 
be in exercise when worshipping the ador- 
able God in his holy temple. The introduc- 
tion therefore of such kind of notes by the 
teachers alluded to, and some others who 
occasionally lead the music of some congre- 
vations, has a direct tendency to defeat the 


happy effects of the pious labors of the | 


preacher, by diverting the attention of the 
hearers from the solemnities of divine ser- 
vice. 

3. The term “ galliardising notes,” may, 
I presume, have been taken from the word 
valliard, which is the name of an active, 
nimble and sprightly dance that moves to 
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lively and airy music; or from galliardise, 
which signifies merriment, exuberant gaity, 
or extravagant mirth: and, which ever be the 
true definition, it will appear obvious to al- 
most every body, that such notes cannot har- 
monise with a devout frame of mind; nor are 
they, any more than the military tattoos, pro- 
per for worshipping assemblies, or consis- 
tent with the end and object of church music. 
Under this head may be ranked some of the 
most injurious faults of teachers, singers, 
and leaders of congregational music; such 
as the rolling, jerking, jigging and flourish- 
ing of the notes, which are as repugnant to the 
true spirit of sacred harmony, as they are 
contrary to the example of Handel, Madan, 
Arne and Arnold. Faults of this nature, to- 
gether with others which, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, are likewise materially injurious 
to heart felt adoration, solemn worship and 
devout praise, will be made the subject of a 
future number. PHILO MADAN. 


For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. IV. 


How mild and calm the shades of ev’ning fall! 

The moon slow rising from the neighboring hills 

Silvers their tops, ensteep’d in balmy dew, 

With her soft beams, and Philomel, as though 

Rejoicing at the zephyrs sighing breeze 

Which gently waves the deep green spreading fo- 
liage, 

Sends forth her notes in such sweet melting strains 

As wakes the pensive soul to meditation, 

And winding slow around yon rocky steep, 

Shaded with branching oaks whose shelt’ring boughs 

When rays meridian glance along the earth, 

Screen from the oppressive heat the grazing herd; 

The simple cowboy seeks his humble home, 

To court the downy pinions of repose 

On his hard bed of chaff, forgetting soon 

In balmy slumbers the fatigues which he, 

Perhaps, has undergone. Oh, happy boy! 

Canst thou possess that tranquillizing friend 

Which I so oft have woo’d in vain on couch 

Of softest down? Oh! were my mind like thine, 

As unrestrain’d and gay, then would I not 

Court it in vain! nor fleeting are thy joys, 

The space which separates thee from the great, 

Is the vast bar which Providence has placed 

’T wixt thee and sad inquietude; and then 

As soon as morning dawns, the leaden wings 

Of Morpheus spread and leave thee fresh in health 

And able to fulfil returning toil. 

While, mid some ancient spreading oak’s deep shade, 

Around thee graze thy patient sober flock, 

Thy oaten pipe with streams melodious pours 

Its breathing numbers through the rocky dell, 

While Echo soft with her responsive tones 

Bears oft the pleasing sounds; sooth'd with thy music 

Thou dost forget the lapse of time ‘till noon 

And scrip weil stored invite the needful meal; 

Then bounding o’er the green luxuriant sward 

Pluck fragrant flowerets, and in chaplets fair, 

Entwined by skilful hands, present to her, 

Some smiling village maid, the welcome wreath, 








And in her smiles approaching, meet thy fair 

And wish’d reward; with her hie speedily, 

When Sol has « sunk to rest,” with spirits gay, 

To meet the rustic train upon the lawn, 

And in amusements sweet, most sweet for they 

Are innocent, heed not the flying minutes 

’Till the old clock proclaims the parting hour. 

Then in sweet dreams thou view’st her fairy form 

Roving amid the mazes of the dance, 

While her blue speaking eyes dart full on thee 

Expression sweet of love; oh! happy boy! 

St. Orme were blest were he as blythe as thee. 
ST. ORME. 


— 


For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 


Alone, unprotected, a fair flower flourish’d, 
And scented the breeze, in a verdant domain, 
No hand gently rear’d and with tenderness nourish’é 
The rose bush so lovely, the pride of the plain. 


The monarch of groves sereen’d its form from the 












blast, 

And fann’d by Zephyrus to vigor it grew, 

The buds were expanding; the foe came at last 
And fled with the fragrance no charms can renew. 

His exterior so pleasing, his accents so sweet, y. 
The floweret deprived of fair virtue’s perfume; 

He seduced it away from the tranquil retreat, F 
And robb’d the green vale of its opening bloom. 

Unabated awhile his affection remain’d, S: 
But cloy’d by possession, his tenderness fled; 

His victim, deserted, in silence complain’d, Pe 
And unpited, alas! sought the realms of the dead. 

* e = * 8 Er 

Ye beauteous fair ones, remember the fate 

OF the floweret which once was as lovely as you; Th 
Whose breast was with virtue’s aioma replete, ‘ 
And whose breath was as sweet as the summer Ss 

eve dew. ic 

Oh! beware of the youth whose soft voice whispes [JF = Cor 

love C 
And flatt’ringly paints fair illusions of joy, The 
Of raptures unequall’d by pleasures above; T 
For he seeks the fair peace of your mind to de The 
stroy. A 
And you, selfish wretches! whose joy and delight 
Is remorse and regret on the fair to bestow, 
Can ye view and not shrink back abash’d from tht 
sight 
Of a floweret, the fairest of nature’s, laid low. 
Oh! tremble; your moments of mis’ry draw nigh; low flam 
wig flam 
On the pale bed of death when you languish it foaming 
pam, 3 —  BEEEDG still, | 

The forms of your victims will meet your ‘ mind’ n flowers 

eye,” . : Y Melia’s 
And soft soothing slumbers will court youin vat nd as I fi 
ORLANDO. reeting th 
— ; y fancy d 
For the Repertory. mong the 

' the, 

On the death of M. H. K. aged nine month ct bea 
And is the arduous struggle o’er, Nt closely ¢ 
Didst thou, so soon, the heavenly shore, ut these de 

Unblemish’d babe, attain? faving a si 
A cherub now, in yonder spheres, which sh 
Exalted o’er this “ vale of tears,” nd think J 
Relieved from all thy pain. * touch, O, 












Thy little cup of life, with ill 

Was dash’d, to render swecter still 
The pleasures of the sky; 

All heaven rejoicing at thy birth, 

It then decreed, redeem’d from earth, 
An angel thou shouldst die. 


O! happy child, beloved of God! 

The thorny way thy spirit trod, 
While yet below thy heaven, 

Of life it was resemblance strong, 

For painful ’tis, though short, though long, 
To all is mis’ry given. 






O, let a parent’s sorrows cease, 
Regret not him who is at peace, 
Bless’d with a Saviour’s love; 
But pour their grateful thanks to heaven, 
That ’tis by them a soul is given 
To join the host above. LORENZO. 





For the Repertory. 


THE HERMIT. 


Begone, dull care, cease ev’ry strife, 
Far from my cell let sadness fly; 
Here let me taste the sweets of life, 

Alone to live, alone to die. 


Avaunt! the busy, bustling throng, 

The merry group, th’ enchanting scene; 
Far better joys to me belong; 

Blest are my days, my nights serene. 


Sweet meditation here is mine, 
Reflection smooths the rolling day, 
Peace and contentment here combine, 


ead. To chase the shades of grief away. 


Envy my lot, ye sons of care, 
Forsake th’ alluring paths ye tread, 
you; The joys of solitude to share, 
And nature’s plainer page to read. 
nmer § Say, what is all your jovial glee? 
2 Your airy pleasures mix’d with pain! 
: Come to a hermit’s cell and see, 


Come learn that all your bliss is vain. 


Then own that solitude is blest, 

The noisy crowd no more pursue, 
The hermit’s is a life of rest, 

A life of sweet contentment toc. M. 
light —aeere 
NV» 
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For the Repertory. 


LAUREL HILL. 

A POEM, IN THREE PARTS. 
Part II. 

tow flaming Ethon draws the orb of light, 
foaming pride, to its meridian height; 
nd still, in calm quiescence, here I rest, 
n fowers sweet scented, that are often prest 
y Melia’s and by Elizara’s breast: 
nd as I lie, entranced, amidst the flowers, 
reeting the fragrant sweets that Flora showers, 
y fancy dreams my Melia is conceal’d 
mong the sweets, the sweets these roses yield. 
‘then, I closely search the closest bowers, 
lest bowers, that softly breathe the soul of fowers; 
ut closely search in vain, for nought I find 
ut these dear sweets her breath has left behind: 
caving a sigh, I press again the rose, 
i which she oft reclined in sweet repose; 
nd think I am, indeed, supremely blest, 


low. 
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Pleased, then, I view the different scenes around; 
The rocks terrific, the abyss profound, 
The distant woodland hills, the flowery dales, 
The lowing herds, and busy village vales; 
The bridge extending, too, from shore to shore, 
Where waters rush with a tremendous roar; 
The woodman, singing, as he hews the oak, 
And beating time with every lusty stroke; 
The shepherd watching o’er his fleecy care, 
While rustics to their golden fields repair; 
The Dryades sporting in the woody groves, 
Where feather’d songsters warble forth their loves; 
The Oreades dancing on the lofty hills, 
Whose height the musing mind with wonder fills; 
And Naiades kissing, in the sunny beam, 
The silver bosom of the sparkling stream; 
The jolly fishermen, though doubly wet, 
Carolling sweetly as they spread their net; 
And L—w—-s, angling in the eddy flood, 
His favorite sport to catch the finny brood; 
Pleased, by the brink, for hours he stands and smiles, 
While his well cover’d hook the game beguiles, 
Or roves, from place to place, in hopes to find 
A crowded school to please his well form’d mind; 
R—w—n, too, with his gun and faithful Tray, 
Along each marshy shore directs his way, 
And as his dog startles the winged game 
Directs his deadly and unerring aim. ‘ 
All these and more delightful views I find, 

While on Melia’s bed of flowers reclined 
And give to meditation all my mind. 

DELLA LIRA. 


—— 


For the Repertory. 


THE CONTRAST. No. IL. 
TO JOY. 

Rosy friend of mirth and pleasure, 
In my breast thy power employ; 
Thon the guiltless bosom’s treasure, 
Sweet companion, smiling Joy, 


Grief impatient to devour, 
Can no more thy soul annoy; 
If thou come with magic power, 
Sweet companion, smiling Joy. 


Come not thou with fierceness greeting, 
All my hopes but to destroy; 

Bliss in the extreme is fleeting, 
Sweet companion, smiling Joy. 


I would have thy soothing feeling, 
Gradually, blooming boy, 

O’er my bosom gently stealing, 
Sweet companion, smiling Joy. 


Tis an antepast of Heaven, 
Where reigns bliss without alloy; 

Where thou art forever given, 
Sweet companion, smiling Joy. 


TO GRIEF. 
Queen of the cheerless front art thou, 
Whose cheek ne'er wore a playful smile; 
In sadness on thy care worn brow, 
Sit pain and melancholy toil. 
*Tis time with * healing on his wing,” 
Alone can give thy bosom ease; 
Such bland persuasion does he bring, 
To sooth the troubled heart to peace. 


In all thy pomp and anguish drest, 










° touch, O, raptures! what my Melia prest! 





With rage and horror in thy train; 











Approach not, Grief, my youthful breast, 
Nor madden in my fever’d brain! 


But all thy milder anguish bear, 
Pour in my haughty breast a part; 

Be nought but melting sorrow there, 
To check my arrogance of heart! 


Chast'ner, before thee let me kneel, 
This portion of thy anger know, 
Enough to teach my soul to feel, 
And sympathise in other's woe! 
OTHELLO. 


jOdtladelpbta, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1810. 




















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received several communica- 
tions from different quarters animadverting 
upon various pocts in the Repertory; and 
many of the sentiments contained in the 
strictures are the same as our own. Among 
these writers we recognise two, of distin- 
guished talents, good sense and acumen of 
criticism, namely S S and N. Of 
the former, it will be unnecessary to say any 
thing more than that there exists now no 
cause for his severity; and of the latter we 
will comprise all we have to say at present 
in a general observation or two. Under the 
conviction attempted, though in vain, to be 
established by a deistical writer, that “ ridi- 








| cule is the test of truth,” (in the prevalence 
of which he fondly anticipated the estabish- 
ment of his own peculiar religious tencts) 
almost innumerable have been the advocates 
of his opinion, who have taken up “ the cud- 
gels of ridicule” to prostrate whatever did 
not coincide precisely with their own opin- 
ions,sentiments and feelings. As if metaphy- 
sics (an illimitable space for the daring flights 





of the soul) were not sufficient for the full 
exercise of the faculties of man, the fields of 
| literature became the theatres of ridicule, 








| raillery and burlesque, in order to test the 
| - . * ¢ . . 
| merits of the compositions or the fortitude 


of the authors. 
} 


It is too much so at the pre- 
| sent day; and humble as our paper is, it has 
I been almost too much so for us. If, however, 
| N, or any other able hand, will give us cri- 
|| tigues instead of indeterminate reflections; if 
| he will point out particular parts or passages 
| in the performances of any writers, whether 
in our or any other paper, instead of throw- 
| ing out indiscriminate censure, as he certain- 
i 


ly has done, he will always meet a welcome 
reception with us. Our paper is ever open 
to that candid criticism, which, as we have 
already observed, is dictated by good sense 
and good temper; and we conceive that if 
any other were admitted, it would lead to an 
almost endless discussion, which to an intel- 


il 
tI 
{ 
} 
} 


1 . . . . 
I ligent and liberal mind, might be as unen- 
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tertaining as unprofitable; and would ex- 
clude from our columns articles calculated 
to do good, and more likely to be generally 
acceptable. 

Alonzo is reminded that what he offers in 
exculpation of the plagiarism of which he is 
accused, coming as it does from an anony- 
mous writer, is virtually no evidence at all: 
nothing but the testimony of the editor of 
the Port Folio, or some other respectable 
and disinterested person, substantiating as 
fact, that Alonzo was the author of the piece 
pointed out by Detector as a literary fraud, 
would be conclusive evidence in favor of the 
accused; it is therefore no longer our busi- 
ness, but remains with Alonzo to clear /im- 
self. — 

We tive Momus, Jun. a hearty welcome 
among our corresponding friends; and we 
have no doubt that the sprightly turn of his 
communication will render it generallyaccep- 
table, while it enlivens what has been term- 
ed by-a few the too sombre cast of our pa- 
per. If there be a striking difference between 
humor and fun, between hilarity and levity, 
between wit and buffoonery; and if there 
have been a felicity evinced by some writers 
in the choice of subject which critics have 
considered as a mark of genius; we conceive 
our young Momus has merit in his discrim- 
ination, midependently of his easy and happy 
manner of treating his subject. A succession 
of such favors will be received with grateful 
acknowledgement. 

The merits of some late communications, 
particularly those of our constant and regu- 
lur correspondents, would have ensured them 
an immediate insertion, had there been room; 


they shall, however, appear as soon as pos- 
sible. 
—_— 
MARRIED, 


in New Orleans, Mr. Alexander Philip 
Socrates Aumilius Cesar Hannibal Marcellus 
George Washington Treadwell to the amia- 
ble Miss Carolina Sophia Margaretfa Maria 
Julienne Wortley Montague Joan of Arc 
Williams. 

DIED, 

At New York, on the 9th instant, John 
Broome, licutenant governor of that state, 
aged 72 years. 

—— 

Norfolk, August 6. The United States fri- 
gates and other armed vessels which have 
been at anchor in Hampton Roads for some 
days, sailed yesterday on a cruise. 


sili 
Bonaparte has granted 80,000,000 francs 


for the year 1810, to be expended on canals, 


public roads and internal improvements of 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE AMUSER. No.4I. 


1. Soon after a person in Jersey had been 
married, at the advanced age of 106, he was 
accosted by his daughter-in-law, with “father, 
I’m offended with you for not having invited 
me to your wedding.” In order to atone for 
the neglect, he gave her a significant smile, 
and chucking her under the chin, answered, 
“never mind it for the resent, daughter, I 
intend you shall be invited to my next. 
Remark: 1 wonder whether this man 
thought of staying here forever. 
2. A poor dervise made his pilgrimage to 
Mecca barefooted, for want of shoes; curs- 
ing his lot, and accusing Heaven of cruelty: 
but when he arrived at the gate of the great 
mosque of Confa, he perceived a poor man 
who had lost both his feet. At the sight of 
a fellow creature so much more miserable 
than himself, he forgot his own wretched- 
ness, and he returned with an impression 
of gratitude, since it was certainly a much 
greater affliction to be without feet, than 
without shoes. 
Remark: A good lesson from a Turk toa 
Christian. 
3. During the usurpation of Cromwell, sir 
John , of Surrey, who was one of Crom- 
well’s knights, and a man wholly attached to 
his party, was sued by the minister of the 
parish for his tythes. While the dispute was 
pending, sir John thought that the parson 
every Sunday preached at Aim, as he called 
it. He, therefore, made his complaint to the 
protector, who at his request summoned the 
minister before him. The good man denied 
the charge, said he had done nothing but his 
duty; that he had only preached, in general 
terms, against vice and immorality, which 
embraced whoremongers, drunkards, liars, 
thieves and robbers; and he desired sir John 
to point out any thing in particular. When 
Cromwell had patiently heard them both, he 
dismissed the knight, with this appropriate 
reprimand: “ Sir John, go home; and here- 
after live in good friendship with your mi- 
nister. Remember, that the word of the Lord 
is a searching word; and I am really afraid 
it has now found you out. 

Remark: Shakspeare’s sentiment is here 
strikingly verified: 

«« °Tis conscience makes cowards of us all: 

And he is naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice 1s corrupted.” 











LANDLORDS 


\ TILL find it their interest to have their Houses 
'Y entered on the Register (without a charge )— 
those that have them entered, are let immediately, at 
J. H. BAKER’s 

Register and Intelligence Office, 





all kinds. 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 11, 1810, 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 4th to the 11th August. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases ad. ch, 
Atrophy O 1 Inflam. of bowels 1 0 
Cancer 1 0 Insanity 1 0 
Compression of brain 1 Locked jaw 1 0 
Cholera morbus Q 18 Old age 1 0 
Consumption of lungs 5 0 Sore throat 0 2 
Convulsions Q 6 Small pox natural 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Still born i. 
Dropsy in the brain 0 1 Sudden 1 0 
Dysentery 4 2 _=— 
Fever, bilious 1 0 19 33 
Fever, typhus 1 0 -—— 
Hives 01 Total 52 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 17 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 9 60 70 1 
2 5 5 70 80 6 

5 10 1 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 4 Ages unknown 0 

30 40 g. sn 

50 1 Total 52 


40 
By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’cleck. 12 o’clock. 3o0’clock. 


August 6 67 68 71 
7 67 70 72 

s 68 73 76 

9 67 74 77 

10 73 77 79 

11 78 81 83 





Genuine Bank Notes 

OF THE DIFFERENT STATES, EXCHANGED 
OR TAKEN FOR 

LOTTERY TICKETS. 


REGISTER kept for the Purchase and Sale of 
Real Estate, and for Letting and Reuting of 
Houses, Stores and Lots. 
Notes discounted and money advanced on mer- 
chandize. 
No charge for entering of property or examining 


the Register. By J. H. BAKER 


Lottery and Exchange Broker, 
No. 138, S. Fourth street. 


N. B. A General Intelligence Office kept at the 
above place, for the mutual accommodation of store 
and house keepers, and for all persons who want 
employment, viz. clerks, men or women to attend 
stores, house keepers, nurses and wet nurses, jour: 
neymen and journeymen mechanics, apprentices, 
hired, bound or bought men and women servants, &c. 

Aug. 11. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott, No. 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No, 249 Mar- 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 


—) 








Aug. 11. Nv. 138, S. Fourth street. 


No. 17, Arch Street. 
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